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Jersey made no resistance, and the counties on the Delaware, recovering greater privileges than they<had enjoyed, cheerfully followed the example. The quiet of the neighbouring colonies was secured by a compromise for Long Island and a timely message from Massachusetts. The year in which Champlain and the French entered New Yo?k on the north as enemies to the Five Nations, Hudson and the Dutch appeared at the south as their friends. The Mohawk chiefs now came down to congratulate their brethren on the recovery of their colony. "We have always," said they, "been as one flesh. If the French come down from Canada, we will join with the Dutch nation, and live and die with them"; and the words of love were confirmed by a belt of wampum. New York was once more a province of the Netherlands.
The moment at which Holland and Zealand retired for a season from American history, like the moment of their entrance, was a season of glory. The little nation of merchants and manufacturers had just achieved its independence of Spain, and given to the Protestant world a brilliant example of a federal republic, when its mariners took possession of the Hudson. The country was now reconquered, at a time when the provinces, single-handed, were again struggling for existence against yet more powerful antagonists. France, supported by the bishops of Minister and Cologne, had succeeded in involving England in a conspiracy for the political destruction of England's commercial rival. Charles II had begun hostilities as a pirate; and Louis XIV did not disguise the purpose of conquest. The annals of the human race record but few instances where moral power has so successfully defied everyt disparity of force. At sea, where greatly superior numbers were on the side of the allied fleets of France and England, the untiring courage of the Dutch would not consent to be defeated. On land, the dikes were broken up; the country drowned. The landing of British troops in Holland could be prevented only by three naval engagements. About three weeks after the conquest of New Netherlands the last and most terrible conflict took place near the Holder (August 21st, 1673). Victory was with De Ruyter and the younger Tromp, the guardians of their country. The British fleet retreated, and was pursued; the coasts of Holland were protected.
For more than a century no other naval combat was fought between Netherlands and England. The English parliament, condemning the war, refused supplies; Prussia and Austria were alarmed; Spain openly threatened, and Charles II consented to treaties. All conquests were to be restored, and Holland, which had been the first to claim the enfranchisement of the oceans, against its present interests, established by compact the rights of neutral flags. In a work dedicated to all the princes and nations of Christendom, and addressed to the common intelligence of the civilised world, the admirable Grotius, contending that right and wrong are notjJie evanescent expressions of fluctuating opinions, but are endowed with an immortality of their own, had established the freedom of the seas on an imperishable foundation. Ideas once generated live forever. With the recognition of maritime liberty, Holland disappears from American _history; when, after the lapse of more than a century, this principle comes in jeopardy, Holland, the mother of four American states, will rise up as an ally, bequeathing to the new federal republic the defence of commercial freedom which she had vindicated against Spain, and for which we shall see her prosperity fall a victim to England.
On the final transfer of New Netherlands to England (October 31st, 1674), after a military occupation of fifteen months by the Dutch, the brother of Charles II resumed the possession of New York, and Carteret appears oncecity. At last, in 1672, the people of Maryland, desiring to stretch the boundary of their province to the bay, invaded Lewistown with an armed force. The county was immediately reclaimed, as belonging by conquest to the duke of York; and Delaware still escaped the imminent peril of being absorbed in Maryland.churches (progenitors of a now numerous communion, which, down to the American Revolution, remained ecclesiastically dependent on the classis of Amsterdam), to the Swedish Lutherans at the South river, and to such of the English on Long Island as substantially conformed in doctrine and practice to the Established
